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ORIGINAL 


For the Port Folio. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 183. 


Mr. SAunNTER, 


I have written an epistle, address—or, as 
Lord Shaftesbury would call it, a crudity, 
‘io Orlando. Whether he shall ever read it 
or not, depends upon yourself. 

Yours, &c. 
CLARA, 


RLANDO! why are you a bache- 

lor? Is it because you are con- 
vinced that, by remaining so, you can 
best promote the designs of providence ! 
Is it because you are convinced that ce- 
libacy insures happiness, and marriage 
misery ? Ts it because you think woman 
a contradiction, a littlé-minded retailer 
of scandal ’— Why do you write ’—Are 
you giving us your real sentiments? do 
you wish all men to be bachelors? No 
—I cannot believe it—I cannot help 
thinking of the fox who had lost his 
tall—-My brethren, said he, why do you 
wear such an ugly useless bunch of 
hair? Cut it off, I beseech you—Per- 


, haps I wrong you, Orlando; perhaps 


you never wished to be a married man 
You consider marriage as a yoke which 
would confine you to one field. When we 
enter the marriage state we certainly 
part with a portion of liberty : so we do 
when we enter into a state of society ; 
but is this a good reason for rejecting 
the one or the other’—A few savages, 
or modern philosophers, may exclaim, 
blessed be the. impreseriptible rights of 


—---— — 











PAPERS. 


men!! blessed be the state of nature! 
where man may freely range unfettered 
by the trammels of the law; where he 
asserts his native dignity: his food is 
the gift of nature ; his covering is the 
sky! So may some raking bachelors, 
or disappointed lovers cry, blessed is 
our lot, unheeded we may range unfet- 
tered by the matrimonial tie. But the 
Savage and the bachelor exclaim in 
vain ; few envy them their boasted li- 
berty—I will not draw you the picture 
of a bachelor’s old age, “his sick bed,” 
his hour of death—I will not sketch his 
impatient heirs eagerly watching for his 
closing eye, the signal for the opening 
of his will—they have been drawn by 
abler artists than myself—Perhaps a- 
gain I wrong you: you are nota disap- 
pointed lover? you do not prize so 
highly your roving freedom ’——you 
really look upon woman, as an_in- 
ferior degenerate being—you look back 
through time; your eye penetrates 
through the clear light of history, al- 
most to the twilight of tradition; you 
see Semiramis, Zenobia, Cornelia, 
Portia, Joan of Arc. and Elizabeth ; 
you lament that “ the world now wit- 
nesses a different race,’ no such he- 
roes now on the carpet; that “ the glo- 
ries of Semiramis and Zenobia, with 
those of Baby lon and Palmyra, have 
crumbted into dust,” which, by the way, 
I do not clearly comprehend, iever- ha- 
ving seea the crumbling dust of glory ; 
however, we will e’en let it. crumble, 
and look at your meaning.—Are. these 
your patterns of female.excellence ‘ 
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what kind of a woman would you have ? 


must she be strong and sine, » witha 
black beard, a huge pair | hiskers, 
and an iron fist? must she. be able to 
box and wrestle, to leap four yards, 
spring over a six feet gaté, and lift a 
millstone ? Is this your idea of the first 
best gift of God to man? If so, in the 
name of all my sex, I bid you heartily 
farewel. But let me be serious, if se- 
rious I can be, when addressing such a 
comical fellow. We do not pretend to 
vie with men in deeds of arms. We 
do not wish to be heroes; and perhaps 
there are some particular studies which 
require application too intense for our 
weak frames ; but, wonderful as it may 
appear to you, I do “ contend for an 
equality of genius between man and 
woman.” Our education is different, 
so are our modes of life ; our field of ac- 
tion is not the same; we do not shoot 
at the same mark. Are not these causes 
sufficient to produce the difference be- 
tween the sexes, without resorting to 
am original difference of mind? The 
same plant which makes the cannon 
carriage, would have made a spinning 
wheel. Perhaps nature has marked the 
line between our pursuits. Perhaps it 
has been custom: be it which it will, 
God forbid that I should wish it oblite- 
rated; ’tis for our mutual benefit that 
it be kept distinct. But let not the men, 
supposing that they hold the pen of 
genius, cowardly attack us; let them 
not suppose, that because our pursuits 
are different, our mental powers are in- 
ferior ; we have been frequently called 
babblers, and calumniators, compounds 
of vanity, pride; and folly ; women’s 
tongues have long been the subject of 
witticism ; scandal is our sole property. 
Whence all this censure? you will say ; 
certainly it must be deserved ; what 
every body says must be true: No, sir, 
it does not follow. Tl give you my 
reasons. Ist, Censure, as Dr. Johnson 
says, is willingly indulged, because it 
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he must be; and, by the way, I must 
observe, that many pelt him only to 
shew their dexterity in handling a stone. 
But allow that we are more free in cen- 
suring our neighbours than the men, 
there are reasons for it; men have of 
necessity more mental employment ; 
they therefore have not so much time 
to examine into the conduct and springs 
of action of their neighbours. 2dly, if 
they have time, they are obliged to be 
more cautious in giving their opinion ; 
kickings, cuffings, canings, and hair 
triggers, being present to the mind, 
have a wonderful effect on the tongue, 
but even the great antipathy which most 
men have to being cudgelled, or shot, 
is not always sufficient to deter them 
from abusing their neighbours. Wo- 
men may be more remarkable for scan- 
dal, but, believe me, men come in for 
their share. 
CLARA. 


ae 


REVIEW. 


A New Translation, with Notes, of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal; to which 
are added Miscellaneous Poems, origi- 
naland translated. New-York. 1806. 


There are some things in this vo- 
lume, with which we are displeased ; 
and, lest the grudge should influence 
our criticisms throughout, we hold if 
best to disburden ourselves at once. 

_ In the first place (first in order as in 
magnitude) it was exceedingly inju- 
dicious, in the author, to prefix, to a 
volume of his own poems, a censure 
upon the poems of all his fellow-coun- 
trymen: and it astonishes us, rather 
than any thing else, that he was sensi- 
ble of the frofiriety of such an intro- 
duction. A little further reflection will 
certainly convince him that, to revile 
the works of others, at the very mo- 
ment in which we are exhibiting our 
own, is as unbecoming as it is impru- 
dent. He that exercises his talents, 


always implies some superiority. 2dly, | passes a tacit criticism upon all. his 
Few search and examine forthemselves. | competitors, and he should do no. more; 


Mad dog, says one, and the whole coun- 
try is in’ arms; pelt him, shoot him, 
get out of his way: nobody enquires 


| 
| 


he should leave the rest to him, who, 
without making pretence to talents, as- 
sumes only the rightand power of judg- 


for ‘proofs of his madness ; that is ta- | ing. wis | 
Our next complaint is against: the 


ken for granted ; mad he is, and pelted 
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manifestation of a quality beneath hvu- 
mility ; itis that of meanness. The au- 
thor betrays it both in theory and prac- 
tice; in practice, when he so servilely 
copies Mr. Girrorp’s notes, and when 
he interweaves, with his own, the 
phrases and verses of others, and thus 
decorates his poems with turned com- 
mas ; a vice in some sort perhaps pe- 
culiar to this country, but every where 
the mark of a certain timidity of the 
pen: in theory, when he tells us, of his 
poem, that, were he ‘ in England, it 
should not be published; but, as an 
American production, and issuing from 
an American press, I was willing to 
belive that it was entitled to some in- 
dulgence.’ 

But, with whatever prostration the 
author may submit to the world his own 
poem, and American productions and 
the American press, the labours of his 
friend are accompanied by all the civil 
sayings imaginable. He has here tak- 
en an unlucky leaf out of the book of 
a certain literary quack, one Mr. Ca- 
PEL LorrtT,the simpering champion of 
BLoomFriED. The author’s friend, in a 
poem addressed to the Fashionable 
part of My Young County Women, 
has given us the following lines : 


The flaunting tulip you reject with scorn, 

It’s hues tho’ brilliant as the tints of morn ; 

But search, with care, for humble flow’rs, 
that bloom 

Beneath the grass, yet scatter sweet per- 
fume : 

The buds, which only half their sweets 
disclose, 

You fondly seize; but leave the full blown 
rose. 


A note, with the genuine impertinence 
of Mr. Lofft, informs us,’ that ‘ the 
‘ reader who does not perceive the 
‘beauty and delicacy of these images 
‘is not qualified to receive much de- 
‘light from poetry.’ Against the truth 
of this remark we have nothing to of- 
fer; we only object, with Hamlet, to 
its being set down here: neither does 


the anathema touch ourselves; for we 
have perceived the beauty and delicacy 
of these images any time these forty 
years, and been ravished with them in 
more than an hundred and fifty ve- 
lumes ! 
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Our final cause of disSatisfaction is 
the appearance of the book. Far be it 
from Nap all for expensive paper and 
print; but, as lovers of the arts, we 
expect, in every mechanical work, its 
appropriate beauty. 

Thus relieved from bile, we may 
open the Tranlation of the Third Satire 
of Juvenal, a production of which it is 
with great pleasure that we find our- 
selves enabled to speak in terms of re- 
spect. The author’s views and preten- 
sions are set forth in the three follow- 
ing sentences : 





‘ I should indeed possess an abundant 
portion of that vanity with which we are 
reproached as a national vice, should I dare 
for a moment to think of entering the lists 
with such a poet as Mr. Gifford. I had no 
such thought; the present translation was 
written merely as an exercise in the art of 
versification.*** I was also desirous to prove, 
that it was possible for an American to write 
poetry with at least simplicity and purity ; 
without recurring to the aid of barbarous and 
unauthorised terms, Uunmeaning or extrava- 
gant epithets, harsh or inconsistent. mcta- 
phors.’ p. 66. 


The miseries of the Roman. poor, 
and, among others, those to which they 
were exposed through the wretched re- 
lationships of client and patron, and the 
vices and insolence of the rich, are the 
subjects of this Satire. As a speci- 
men of the versification, we shall 
make an extract from that part of the 
satire in which the contempt thrown 
upon the poor man’s veracity is por- 
trayed. This will be agreeable, because 
it will remind us of our own country, 
where a murderer has been recently 
discharged, because the evidence a- 
gainst him proceeded, not froma white 
man, but a black : 


Pure in his thoughts, unblemish’d in his 
life, 

Your witness comes ; his voice must end the 
strife ; 

Nor Numa’s self more holy, not the host 

Of Cybele could brighter virtue boast ; 

Nor he who rush’d intr ope through the fire, 

And sav’d Minerva’s self; what more fre, 
quire ? 

What’s his estate, the judges first dembnd ; 

Say, what his slaves, his equipage;) bis 
land? 

If rich, believe him; but, if poor, he lies: 

The wrath of heay’n, we know, the poor 
despise. 
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What tho’ he dare the angry bolts of Jove, 
And all the gods attest, his words to prove, 
Heed, heed him not, they cry, tthe wretch 
must live, . 
And e’en the gods his perjuries forgive! 
p. 29. 
The poet goes on to reckon other 
hardship of the poor : 
Add, thatthe poor continua] taunts provoke ; 
No fool so dull, but points at them his joke. 
If soil’d the garment, or if somewhat worn, 
Or awkward patches show where lately 
torn, 
Or through the op’ning shee the fost appear, 
They gather round, and circulate the sneer. 
O poverty! of all thy num’rous ills, 
This chief the soul with bitter anguish fills ; 
Contempt must still, with struggling heart, 
be borne, 


And laughing fools, with safety, show their 
scorn. 

Quit, quit those benches, angry Lectius 
cries, 

Those benches are the Knights’, nay quick 
arise ! 


’Tis well, I yield with rev’rence, I retreat, 

That panders’ sons may hoid the vacant 
seat, 

No matter from what stews first spawn’d 
abroad ; 

Here let the wealthy crier’s heir applaud. 

Let fencers here, and essenc’d beaux be 
plac’d ; 

Fit arbiters.to rule the public taste ! 

“Tis thus vain Otho’s pleasure is obey’d, 

Whose wisdom first the just distinction 
made. p. 31. 

In this extract, we have to notice 
some defects in the translation. The 
four verses, begining, * O poverty,’ but 
ill render the sense of the original : 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Juvenal only says, that, of all the evils 
of poetry, none is less tolerable than 
the ridicule of mankind. Even Mr. 
Gifford’s ‘ generous mind’ is redundant: 
O poverty! thy thousand ills combin’d 
Sink not so deep into the gen’rous mind, 
As the contempt and laughter of mankind. 

In the concluding lines, the trans- 
jator has intended, as we presume, to 
use the figure of irony; but irony 
should be obvious, which, in this in- 
stance, is not the case : 

Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit Othoni. 
This, as has been seen, is made— 
*Tis thus vain Otho’s pleasure is obey’d, 
Whose wisdom first the just distinetion made. 
Mr. Gifford has given the true sense, 
but with an improper heightening : 
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So Otho fix’d it, whose prepostereus pride 
First dar’d to chase us from their honours’ 
side. 

‘ A few passages,’ says the translator, 
‘which that gentleman has translated, 
I have omitted; and their are also a 
few to which I have ventured to give 
an interpretation different from that 
which he has adopted. Among the ‘ few 
passages,’ and they are but few, omitted, 
we are at a loss to know, why there 
should be that which is thus given by 
Mr. Gifford : 

Hie to the circus! ye who pant to prove 

A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love ; 

Hie to the Circus! there, in crowds, they 
stand, 

Tires on their head, and timbrels in their 
hand ? 

Of the different interpretations, there 
is one, if it be not rather an inadver- 
tence,—there is one in which we can 
by no means coincide :— 

—et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron. 
A marble Chiron spread his length below. 
But, Mr. Gifford, with more accuracy, 
A Chiron form’d of the same marble, c/ay. 


From these imperfections, in a work 
which, as already intimated, we have 
perused with pleasure, we turn to real 
emendations, or at least ingenious ef- 
forts : 

‘Ver. 295. ** For thus, so wise so provident 
their care, 

The simking walls our master-ste wards 


repair.” 


‘nam sic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, et veteris rime contexit hiatum.” 





‘This seems to me, the most obscure and 
difficult passage in the whole poem; it is 
thus rendered by Mr. Gifford. 


‘** For thus the stewards patch the river wall, 
‘‘ Thus prop the mansion, tottering to its 
fall. ' 
‘But what stewards ? If this translation be 
correct, I must own myself unable to com- 
phehend the allusion. . By “ villicus,” I sup- 
pose that Juvenal means the prefect of the 
city, whom in the following satire he desig- 
nates by the same term. 


attonite modo positus villicus urbi.” 


‘ By this interpretation the strict connexion 
of the passage with what precedes becomes 
evident: i 


‘Ver. 308. “nor still you wake : 
For, since its ravages begin below, 


Your garret last the raging pest will 
know.” 
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«Tu nescis ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ) 
ab imis, : 

Ultimus ardebit,” &c. 
The passage is given thus by Mr. Gifford : 
‘“ up, ho! andknow 
Phat when th’ impetuous pest begins below, 
The topmost story soon becomes it prey,” &c. 
But this is certainly wrong, the meaning ot 
Juvenal is, that the height of the houses 
was so great, that the unfortunate tenant of 
the garret might be wrapt in sleep, while 
ihe stories below were in flames. The 
words **nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis,” 
&e. are explanatory of ‘* tu nescis.” The 
conjunction * nam,” which (as it is always 
causative) clearly proves this to be the case, 
is omitted in the translation of Mr. Gifford: 

p. 90. 


Ver. 83. “* Him who arraigns when Verres’ 
self thinks fit,” &c. 

‘“ Carus erit Verri gui Verrem tempore, quo 
« vult 

« Accusare potest.” 

Iam afraid no commentator will justify the 
translation I have given of this passage. 
The following is the note of Lubin: * qui 
novit Verrem furem esse illum Verres in 
summo pretio, quamvis invitus habebit : ti- 
mebit ne ab illo prodatur,” and the transla- 
tion of Mr. Gifford, conveys the same idea. 
Yet as I have had the temerity to give a 
new interpretation, I may as well attempt 
to support it: In the first place I am inclin- 
ed to believe that the phrase ‘*quo tempore” 
always refers to some particular period, and 
is never used indefinitely. We cannot there- 
fore translate the sentence, ‘* He who can 
“accuse Verres at any time that he may 
“think proper, &c.” but must necessarily 
render it: * He who will-accuse Verres at 
“that particular time, when Verres himself 
‘“ wishes to be accused,” &c. alluding to that 
historical anecdote which I have given in 
the former note on this verse. In the next 
place, I think this interpretation is more 
consistent with the general purport of the 
passage, the substance of which may be 
thus compressed: “* At Rome the poor are 
‘almost entirely dependent on the great ; 
“how then should I continue to live there, 
“ who neither know, nor would practice the 
“arts by which alone their favor is to be 
“acquired. Honorable services meet with 
‘no remuneration; he alone who will assist 
“them to commit or conceal their crimes, 
“may hope to share their wealth; but 
“however great and tempting be the reward, 
“do not, at the expense of the peace and 
‘tranquility of your mind, purchase a favor 
“so precarious and so dangerous.” p..98. 

In rendering the disputed word caii- 
§atus, which occurs in the concluding 
verse of the poem, and which Mr. 





cal, preface to this volume. 
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the present translator adopts that inter- 
pretation which supposes ca/iga to mean 
a country shoe, as distinguished from 
a town shoes 

We have made no secret of the dis- 
eust'excited in our minds by the criti- 
But the 
author of the preface, too, appears be- 
fore us asa poet. ‘ This and the fol- 
lowing pieces, subscribed L, was gi- 
ven me by the friend who furnished the 
introductory letter ; most of them have 
been already published, either in the 
Port Folio, or in the New-York Even- 
ing Post.’ Really this gentleman gives 
and furnishes with profusion! he gives 
too, it appears, what he had given else- 
where before; and this second-hand 
sort of gift must be infinitely valuable : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 

takes ! 

The note, just transcribed, is ap- 
pended to the lines from which we have 
already extracted the beautiful and deli- 
cate images, and which the author’s 
primary concern (and certainly a very 
allowable one) is, not to be thought an 
old woman : 


Ye blooming nymphs, our country’s joy and 
pride, 

Who in the stream of fashion thoughtless 
glide : 

No modish lay, no melting strain of love 

Is here pour’d forth, your tender-hearts tod- 
move ; 

Yet think not envious age inspires the song, 

Rejecting all our earth-born.joys as wrong : 

Think me no Matron stern, who would re- 
press . 

Each modern grace, 
of dress ; 

But one whose heart exults to join the band, 

Where joy and innocence go hand in hand, 

One who, while modesty maintains her 
place, 

(That sacred charm which heightens every 
grace ) 

Complacent sees your robes excel the snow, 

Or borrow colours from the’ painted bow ; 

But dreads the threaten’d hour of virtue’s 


each harmless change 


flight, 
More than the pestilence’ which walks by 
night. p. 106. 


The last of these lines is obviously a 
make-weight—and heavy enough. 

The subject of the poem is a dehort- 
ation againts the modern style of female 
dress, a topic which is not handled with 
much liberality of conception : 
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Say, in those half-rob’d bosoms are there 
hid 

No thoughts which shame and/purity forbid? 
A home question, this, to be sure ; 
but not much, we think, to the purpose ! 
suppose the poet were to press his in- 
quiries a little further, including bo- 
soms of all classes, robed or half-robed 
as they may? 

But, of L’s inquisitiveness there is 

10 end: 

Why do these fine-wrought veils around you 
play, 

Like mists which scarce bedim the orb of 
day ? 

After some reflection, we think we 

have discovered the true object of re- 

search to be, why our young country- 

women wear veils of so fine a texture ! 

This, it must be confessed, is a secret 

worth knowing ; but, whether we or the 

author shall ever be let into it, we have 

the most serious doubts. 

Very many other questions follow, 
and some of them our young country- 
women will be put to their wits’ ends to 
answer. But, as precision in terms is 
of great importance in these cases, we 
too beg leave to ask, what means that 
conscious air? 

What mean those careless limbs, that con- 
scious air, 

At which the modest blush, the vulgar 
‘stare? ** 

A conscious air we take to be of the 
nature of that so sweetly described by 
the poet: 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke iti her cheek,and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say, her body thought. 

We are disposed to think, that con- 
fident air must have been aimed at; 
and we to make these observations for 
the purpose of reminding the author 
and critic, that there are other faults, in 
poctical composition, than those on 
which he has, with undoubted reason, 
insisted. In his principles of taste, we 
cordially agree; in his practice, we 
cannot boast of equal satisfaction. - He 
complains, 
Humble the praise, and trifling the rega 1, 
Which ever waits upon the moral bard; 


a complaint which is a gross and un- 


founded libel, as well as on the tlus- 
trious names which it were easier to 
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cite than count, as on the niyriads of 
readers, by whom they always have 
been and always will be cherished. 
The truth is, that we prize the pro- 
ductions of art for their beauty; if 
they have not this, they are worth- 
less. Le vrai et le beau sont l’objet deg 
arts. A poet, who crowds our mind 
with pleasing images or shadows of 
images, however heterogeneous, may 
gain our applause, for he sets before 
us beauty, and we want the leisure or 
judgment to detect its incongruity. It 
shines, and looks gay, and we are 
pleased. His thoughts might be trite 
or absurd ; but the dress he gives them 
is sufficiently engaging for the transient 
view we take.—A poet, on the other 
hand, who expects to fix our attention 
by mere soundness of sentiment, may 
be a very good man, but he is very 
deficient in his art. Sound sentiments 
are truisms; what we expect from the 
poet is,to deliver them in beautifulterms. 
He that does this, is a poet; he that 
does not, is none. 

‘One general character, says the 
author of the letter, appears to be stamp- 
ed upon almost all American produc- 


tions: they seem to be the offspring of | 


minds faintly glowing with the fire of 
genius, and unprovided with large 
stores of wisdom, acquired by literary 
research, or extensive observation of 
mankind.’——It is consolatory to Ameti- 
ca, that this dismal picture is in no wise 
peculiar to herself. /most all poetical 
productions, of whatever country, seem 
to be the productions, Sc. Sc. Wc. and 
the same may be said of pictorial pro- 
ductions, &c. &c. &c. In any country, 
eminent genius 1s the thing most rarely 
seen. In all countries, there are a 
thousand obstacles to its developement; 
in this, perhaps, a thousand more. 
Some man, however, will one day 
arise, capable of bursting the bonds 
under which so many languish; and his 
glorious éxample will confer more 
benefit, give a stronger impulse, than 
all the sweeping denunciations of criti- 
cism: he will excite; they depress. To 
point out particular faults is one thing; 
to condemn in the gross-is another; 
and it is this that we disapprove in the 
passage quoted. 
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The. translation before us is an ho- 
norable effort, and of a nature to excite 
the talents of the country ; we earnest- 
ly wish. that the author may proceed 
in this species of public service. 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


The following account of the literature of a 
neighbouring State is copied from the Bos- 
ton Monthly Anthology, aliterary work of the 
highest merit—This work has attained a 
very distinguished rank among the perio- 
dical publications of our country, and 
claims our attention as much for the taste 
which is discovered in the selections, as 
for the judgment and erudition which are 
displayed in the original compositions 
which grace its pages. , 

The effects of that pure levellmg democratic 
system, which is alike at war with order 
and government, with taste and literary 
acquirements, is strikingly exposed in the 
following extract. It is an old saying, that, 
‘to retain a people in slavery, you must 
keep them in ignorance ;” but it was left 
fur the democrats of the present day to 
contend that learning is inimical to true 
republicanism. [C. Courier. ] 


LITERATURE OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. to the Editors of the Antho- 
logy, Feb 24. 

An account of the literature of this 
State might be comprised in a single 
page, and if the length-of the account 
was regarded only in the proportion it 
bears to its interests, that page would 
be deemed tedious. There are only 
ten presses in this state; viz. two in 
Raleigh, two in Newbern, and one in 
each of the towns of Edenton, Halifax, 
Wilmington, Fayetteville, Salisbury, 
and Warrenton, From each of these 
presses issues. a weekly paper, except 
the one in Salisbury, which is employ- 
ed in printing. handbills and pamphiets. 
The papers are compilations, and the 
few books published are law books and 
the doggrel hymns of religious enthu- 
siasts, and now and then a trash novel, 
which is commonly exchanged for other 
trash at the literary fair.» I will. give 
as complete a list as Lam able of all the 
original. works .ever published in this 
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state, with a brief character annexed... | 
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1. Haywood’s reports of cases, de- 
cided in the superior courts of this 
state. Arvaluable book, published by 
Hodge and Boylan, 1800. 

N. B. A second volume is now in the 
press of Wm. Boylan. 

2. A Journey to lake Drummond, by 
Lemuel Sawyer. The events are with- 
out interest, the remarks puerile, and 


the language the most superlative 
bombast. Published eight or ten years 
ago. 


3. Matilda Berkley, a novel. About 
upon a level with the Massachusetts 
novel of the Coquette, or Eliza Whar- 
ton. Published by J. Gales, in 1804, 

4. Taylor’s reports of cases, adjudged 
in the supreme court of North Caro- 
lina —Of a moderate reputation. Mar- 
lin and Ogden. 1802. 

5. History of the Ketuckick Baptist 
Association, by Burkit and Read. Boy- 
lan.—1804. 

6. A Masonic Ritual, published un- 
der the direction of the G. Lodge of 
North Carolina. The best of the kind. 
Sims. 1806. 

7. Davies’s Calvary. 
system. Hodge. 1798. 

Cameron’s Law Reports are in the 
press of J. Gales, of which there are 
favourable expectations. 

These are the only publications, 
which I recollect, that have assumed 
the-dignity of a volume. Of political 
and religious pamphlets, we have guan- 
tum sufficit. The Rev. Joseph Caldwell, 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, is the only scientific and 
literary character in the state. He is 
now employed in writing a book on 
Mathematics, intended as a school- 
book. ‘Two sermons and an eulogium 
on Gen. Washington, by him, which 
have been published in pamphlets, are 
handsome specimens of his abilities. 
I know of no other pamphlets that 
merit the respect of being named. 

There is in this state one university, 
and several academies, but none of 
them are supported by permanent funds. 
The university was founded about fouv- 
teen years ago, and received from the 
state a donation of all balances, then 
due the state from revenue officers, and 
all confiscated and escheat property, 


An excellent 
























and a loan of $20,000.—To a “ huge 
misshapen pile,” which is placed ona 
high rocky, eminence, twenty-eight 
miles to the eastward, of this, has been 
given the name of the College; and 
a donation from Gen, Thomas Person, 
built a neat chapel. After considera- 
ble difficulties were experienced, on 
account of incompetent teachers, and 
insurrections among the students, the 
institution, under the direction of Mr. 
Caldwell, two professors, and two tutors, 
acquired regularity and consistency in 
its exercises, when our enlightened 
legislature. discovered that education 
was inconsistent with republicanism ; 
that it. created an aristocracy of the 
Jearned, who would trample upon the 
rights and liberties of the ignorant, and 
that an equality of intellect was neces- 
sary to preserve the equality of rights. 
Influenced by these wise and patrio- 
tic considerations, the legislature gave 
to.themselves again, what they had be- 
fore given,to the university. The in- 
stitution now languishes; Mr. Caldwell’s 
antirepublican love of literature, and 
not the emoluments of his office, induces 
him to preserve in existence, by his in- 
fluence, even the shadow of a college. 
He is assisted by only one tutor; the 
funds do not at the employment of 
more. 

Fhere isan excellent fernale academy 
lately .established. by the Society of 
United Brethren .(Moravians) at Salem. 
There, are. very..good academies in 
Raleigh,; Newbern, Fayetteville, Lew- 
isburg, Warrenton, and two or three 
others. A public library has been 
founded in ‘Newbern by a donation of 
$500, from: Thomas Tomlinson.—It is 
divided into eighty shares of $20 each ; 
allothe. shares ‘are filled, and the best 
purchased. It is contemplated to extend 
the number of shares to 120. 

I. know of no other public library 
in this: state, except one in Iredell 
county, established by a society, called 
the Centre Benevolent Society, which 
has subsisted nearly twenty years. 





From the Sporting Magazine for Fe- 
bruary, we select the,fast words of Tom 
Bish the punster. , es 

My friend—It is time fora man to 
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look grave, when he has one foot there ; 

every fit of coughing has put me in 
mind of my coffin, though dissolute men 
the seldomest think of dissolution, 
This is a great alteration ! I, that sup- 

ported myself with good wine, must 
now be supported by a small bier. A 
fortune-teller once looked on my hand, 
and said, “ This man is to be a great 
traveller; he will be at the Diet of 
Worms, and from thence go to Ror is 
bone.’ 

Now, seeing I understood this double 
meaning, I desire to be privately buri- 
ed; for I think a public funeral looks 
like bury fair, and the rités of the dead 
too often prove wrongs to the living; 
methinks the word itself best expresses 
the number, neither few nor all. A dy- 
ing man should not think of odseguics, 
but of 06 se guies. Little did I appre- 
hend you would so soon see Tom Stone 
under a tombstone. T. P. are on letters 
in death’s alphabet ; he has not ha/f-a-bii 
of either. Every thing should put us 
in mind of death; physicians assure 
us, that our very food breeds it in us; 
so that in our dieting, we may be said 
to die eating -—There is something omi- 
nous not only in the name of diseases, 
as di-arrhoea, di-abetis, dy-sentery, but 
even in the drugs designed to preserve 
life, as di-acordium, di-apente, di-ascor- 
ides. I perceive Dr. Howard—and | 
feel how-hard——thinks I shall decease 
before the day cease; but before I die, 
I desire to give some advice to those 
that survive me :—Let gamesters consi- 
der that death 1s Aazard and fassagr 
upon the turn of a dye. Let Lawyer: 
consider it as a very hard case. And 


let funsters consider it is hard to dif 


Jesting,;when death is so hard in digesting 
~—Here his breath failed him, and he 
expired. 
For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 10. 


THE MOALLAKAT. 


POEM III.—-BY¥ ZOHAIR. 


The war of Dahis, of which Amr 
olkais is by some supposed to have bee! 
the cause, had raged forty years, if the 
Arabian accounts be true, between the 
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tribes of Abs and Dhobyan, who both 
began at length to be tired of so bloody 
and ruinous a contest: a treaty was 
therefore proposed and concluded ; but 
Hosein, the son of Demdem, whose 
brother, Harem, had been slain by Ward, 
the son of Habes, had taken a solemn 
oath, not unusual among. the Arabs, 
that he would not bathe his head in wa- 
ter, until he had ayenged the death of 
his brother, by killing either Ward him- 
self, or one of his nearest relations. 
His head was not long unbathed ; and 
he is even supposed to have violated the 
law of hospitality, by slaying a guest, 
whom he found to be an Absite descend- 
ed lineally fram the common ancestor 
Galeb. This malignant and vindictive 
spirit gave great displeasure to Hareth 
and Harem, two virtuous chiefs of the 
same tribe with Hoseim ; and, when the 
Absites were approaching, in warlike 
array, to resent the infraction of the 
treaty, Hareth sent his own son to the 
tent of their chief, with a present of a 
hundred fine camels, as an atonement 
for the murder of their countryman ; 


and a message, importing his firm re- 


liance on their honour, and his hope, 
that they would prefer the milk of the 
camels to the blood of his son. Upon this, 
Rabeiah, the prince of Abs, having ha- 


rangued his troops, and received their 
approbation, sent back the youth, with 


this answer ; “ that he accepted the ca- 
“ mels as an expiatory gift, and would 
‘“ supply the imperfection of the for- 
“mer treaty by a sincere and durable 
* peace.” : 

In commemoration of this noble act, 
/ohair, then a very old man, composed 
the following panegyric on Hareth and 
Harem ; but, the opening of it, like all 
the others, is amatory and elegiac; it 
has also something of the dramatic 
form. 

The poet, supposed to be travelling 
witha friend, recognizes the place where 
the tent of his mistress had been pitched 
twenty years before: he finds it wild 
and desolate ; but his imagination is SO 
warmed by associated ideas of former | 
happiness, that he seems to discern a 
company of damsels, with his favourite 
in the midst of them, of whose appear- 
ance and journey he gives a very lively 
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picture ; and thence passes, very ab 
ruptly, to the praises of the two peace- 
makers and their tribe ; inveighsagainst 
the maltgnity of Hosein ; personifies 
war, the miseries of which he describes 
in a strain highly figurative ; and con- 
cludes with a number of fine maxims, 
not unlike the proverbs of Solomon, 
which he repeats to his friends as a 
specimen of his wisdom, acquired by 
ane experience. 


THE POEM OF ZOHAIR. 


Are these the only traces of the lovely 
Ommaufia? Are these the silent ruins 
of her mansion, in the rough _ plains of 
Deraage and Moshatallem? Are the re- 
mains of her abode, in the two stations 
of Rakma, become like the stains re- 
newed with fresh woad on the veins of 
the wrist? There the wild cows, with 
large eyes, and the milk-white deer, 
walk in slow succession, while their 
young rise hastily to folle v them from 
every lair. On this plain I stopped, af- 
ter an absence of twenty summers, and 
with difficulty could recollect the man- 
sion of my fair one, after long medita- 
tion ; after surveying the black stones 
on which her caldrons used to be raised, 
and the canal round her tent, like the 
margin of a fish-pond, which time has 
not destroyed. 

As soon as I recollected the dwelling- 
place of my beloved, I said to the re- 
mains of her bower, “ Hail, sweet bow- 
“ er! may thy morning be fair and au- 
spicious !” But, I added, look my friend! 
dost. thou not’ discern a company of 
maidens seated on camels, and advanc- 
ing over the high ground above the 
streams of Jortham! They leave on 
their right the mountains and rocky 
plains of Kenaan. (Oh! how many of 
my bitter foes, and how many of my 
firm allies, does Kenaan contain !) They 
are mounted in carriages covered with 
costly awnings, and with rose-coloured 
veils, the linings of which have the hue 
of the crimson andem-wood. They now 
appear by the valley of Subaan, and now 
they pass through it: the trappings of 
all their camels are new and large. 
When they ascend from the bosom of 
the vale, they sit forward on the saddle- 
cloths, with every mark of a voluptuous 
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gaietye The locks of stained wool, that 
fall from their carriages, whenever they 
alight, resemble the scarlet berries of 
night-shade, not yet crushed. They 
rose at day-break; they proceeded at 
early dawn ; they are advancing toward 
the valley of Ras, directly and surely, 
as the hand to the mouth. Now, when 
they have reached the brink of yon blue 


gushing rivulet, they fix the poles of 


their tents, like the Arab with a settled 
mansion. Among them, the nice gazer 
on beauty may find delight, and the cu- 
rious gbservant eye may be gratified 
with charming objects. 


In this filace, how nobly did the two 
descendants of Gaidh, the son of Mor- 


ra, labour to unite the tribes, which a 


fatal effusion of blood had Jong divided! 
I have sworn by the sacred edifice,* 
round which the: sons of Koraish and 
Jorham, who built it, make devout pro- 
cessions; yes, I have solemnly sworn, 
that I would give due praise to that il- 
lustrious pair, who have shown their 
excellence in all affairs, both simple 
and complicated. Vodle chiefs! You 
reconciled Abs and Phobyan, after their 
bloody conflicts ; after the deadly per- 
fumes of Minsham had long scattered 
poison among them. You said, “* We 
“will secure the public good ona firm 
“basis: whatever proftsion of wealth 
“ or exertions of virtue it may demand, 
“ we will secure it.” Thence you raised 
a strong fabric of peace, from which all 
partial obstinacy and all criminal su- 
pineness were alike removed. Chiefs, 
exalted in the high ranks of Maad, 


Sather of Arabs, may you be led into the 


paths of felicity! The man who opens 
for his-country a treasure of glory should 
himself be glorified. | 
They drove to the tents of their ap- 
peased foes a herd of young camels, 
marked for the goodness of their breed, 
and either inherited from their fathers 
or the scattered prizes of war. Witha 
hundred camels they closed all wounds: 
in due season were they given, yet the 
givers themselves were free from guilt. 
The atonement was auspiciously offer- 
cd by one tribe tothe other; yet those 


- a 
* At Mecca. 
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who offered it had not shed a cupful af 
blood. 

“Ah! convey this message from me 
to the sons of Dhobyan, and say to 
the confederates, Have you not bound 
yourselves in this treaty by an indisso- 
luble tie? Attempt not to conceal from 
God the designs which your bosoms 
contain ; for that, which you strive to 
hide, God perfectly knows. He some- 
times defers the punishment, but re- 
gisters the crime ina volume, and re- 
serves it for the day of account : some- 
times he accelerates the chastisement, 
and heavily it falls! 

War is a dire fiend, as you have 
known by experience ; nor is this a new 
or doubtful question concerning her. 
When you expelled her from your 
plains, you expelled her covered with 
infamy; but, when you kindled her 
flame, she,blazed and raged. She ground 
you, as the mill grinds the corn with 
its lower stone: like a female camel, 
she became pregnant; she bore twice 
in one year; and, at her last labour, 
she was the mother of twins: she 
brought forth Distress and Ruin, mon- 
sters full grown, each of them deform- 
ed as the dun camel of Aad: she then 
gave them her breast, and they were 
instantly weaned. Oh! what plenty 
she produced in your land! The provi- 
sions, which she supplied, were more 
abundant, no doubt, than those which 
the cities of Irak dispense to their in- 
habitants, weighed with large weights, 
and measured with ample measures ! 

Hail, illustrious tribe! They fix their 
tents where faithful allies defend their 
interests, whenever some cloudy night 
assalls them with sudden adversity. 
Hail, noble race ! among whom neither 
can the avengeful man wreak his ven- 
geance, nor is the penitent offender left 
to the mercy of his foes. Like camels 
were they turned Joose to pasture be- 
tween times of watering ; and then were 
led to copious pools, horrid with arms 
and bleod: they dragged one another 
to their several deaths ; and then were 
they brought back, like a herd, to graze 
on pernicious and obnoxious weeds. 

1 swore, by my life, that I would ex- 
alt with praises that excellent. tribe 
which Hoscin, the son of Demdem, in- 
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jured, when he refused to concur in the 
treaty. He bent his whole mind to the 
accomplishment of his hidden purpose ; 
he revealed it not ; he took no precipi- 
tate step. He said, “ I will accomplish 
“my design; and will secure myself 
“ from my foe with a thousand horses 
“ well-caparisoned.” He made a fierce 
attack, nor feared the number of tents, 
where Death, the mother of vultures, 
had fixed her mansion ; there, the war- 
rior stood armed at all points ; fierce as 
a lion with strong muscles, with a strong 
mane, with claws never blunted >.a bold 
lion, who, when he is assailed, speedily 
chastises the assailant; and, when no 
one attacks him openly, often becomes 
the aggressor. Yet I swear, by thy life, 
my friend, that their lances poured not 
forth the blood of Ibn Neheic, nor of 
Mothallem cruelly slain: their javelins 
had no share in drinking the blood of 
Naufel, nor that of Waheb, nor that of 
Ibn Mojaddem. The deaths of all those 
chiefs I myself have seen expiated with 
camels, free from blemish, ascending 
the summit of rocks. 

He, indeed, who rejects the blunt end 
of the lance, which is firesented to him 
in token of freace, must yield to the 
sharpness of the point, with which eve- 
ry tall javelin is armed. 

He, who keeps his promise, escapes 
blame; and he, who directs his heart 
to the calm resting-place of integrity, 
will never stammer nor quake 7” the as- 
semblies of his nation. 

He, who trembles at all. possible 
causes of death, falls in their way; even 
though he desire to mount the skies on 
a scaling ladder. 

He, who possesses wealth or talents, | 
and withholds them from his country- 
men, alienates their love, and exposes 
himself to their obloquy. 

He, who continually debases his mind, 
by suffering others to ride over it, and 
never raises it from so abject.a state, 
will at last repent of his meanness. 

He, who sojourns in foreign coun- 
tries, mistakes his enemy for his friend ; * 
and he, who exalts not his own soul, 
the nation will not exalt. 

He, who drives not invaders from his 
cistern will see it demolished ; and he, 
who abstains ever so much from injur- 
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ing others, will often himself be injured. 

He, who conciliates not the hearts of 
men, in a variety of transactions, will be 
bitten by their sharp teeth, and trampled 
on by their pasterns. 

He, who shields his reputation by 
generous deeds, will augment it; and 
he, who guards not himself from cen- 
sure, will be censured. 

I am weary of the hard burdens 
which life imposes; and every man 
who, like me, has lived fourscore years, 
will assuredly be no less‘weary. 

I have seen Death herself stumble 
like a dim-sighted camel; but he, whom 
she strikes, falls; and he,-whom she 
misses, grows old even to decrepitude. 

Whenever a man has a peculiar cast 
in his nature, although he suppose: it 
concealed, it will soon be known. 

Experience has taught me the events 
of this day and yesterday; but, as. to 
the events of to-inorrow, 1 confess my 
blindness. 

Half of man is his tongue, and the 
other half is his heart: the rest is only 
an image, composed of blood and flesh. 

He, who confers benefits or persons 
unworthy of them, changes his praise 
to blame, and his joy to repentance. 

How many men dost thou see, whose 
abundant merit is admired, when they 
are silent, but whose failings are dis- 
covered, as soon as they en their 
lips. 

An old man never grows wise lies 
his folly ; but, when a youth has acted 
foolishly, he may attain wisdom. 

We asked and you gave ; we repeat- 
ed our requests, and your gift also was 
repeated ; but whoever frequently soli- 
cits, will at length meet with a refusal. 


ee Ol 


For the Port Folio. 


It is with. much pleasure we observe. 
the rapid strides this country-is making 
in the liberal--and polite: arts; and we 
are anxious to applaud the industry 
and zeal of that respectable body of 
learned men, who prefer the instruction 
of youth to employments which hold 
out, if not more profit, at least more 
content and satisfaction. 

Among the foremost in this body, we 
observe the Revd. Dr. Abercrombie, 
whose energy in the distribution of 
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useful and ornamental instruction is 
unbounded. By a public advertise- 
ment, which appeared a short time 
since, we were informed that this gen- 
tleman intended to give a course of 
Lectures on the arts of Reading and 
Public Speaking ; but it was not fully 
expressed, whether they were to be 
public or private. Attending however, 
by invitation, the initial Lecture, we 
found that the Doctor’s intention was 
to instruct a limited number of young 
eentlemen, a few of whom had applied 
to him for that purpose, preparatory 
to their entrance on the duties of the 
bar or other professions, which require 
mere than ordinary perfection in Read- 
ing and Speaking. For the Doctor’s 
competence to such a task we can fully 
vouch; and we confidently trust his 
Course will not only prove beneficial to 
his é/éves, but profitable to himself. 

The following, as far as we can re- 
collect, from the introductory lecture, 
is the outline of the plan: 

“ The leading and essential principles 
“ of both the Arts (Reading and Speak- 
‘“ ing) will be methodically arranged 
“ and systematically communicated in 
“ the Lectures; though Instruction will 
“ be chiefly conveyed by exemplifica- 
“tion and by occasional remarks, as 
“‘ well as by familiar observations. 

« A certain series of Reading and 
“ Recitation will be undertaken by every 
‘* member in rotation, subject to cor- 
“ rections and criticisms, and regulated 
“by the principles occasionally laid 
‘ down in the Lectures. The exercises 
“ will be entirely confined to the class, 
‘¢ and consequently are of a frrivate na- 
* ture.” 

Here, then, we found the opinion er- 
roneous which had compared Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s undertaking with that of Mr. 
Fennel, whose Readings, although en- 
tertaining, are not calculated to instruct 
young men in the rules of the art. Dr. 
Blair has justly attributed to this mode 
of private instruction-much of the ex- 
cellence of British orators. ‘ ‘The 
‘ meetings or societies,’ says he, ‘into 
‘which men sometimes form them- 
‘ selves, for the purpose of improvement 
‘in Reading and Speaking, are laudable 
‘ Institutions ; and, uxder proper eonduct, 
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¢ may serve the most valuable purposes. 


}¢ They produce emulation, and gradu- 


‘ ally inure those who are concerned in 
‘them to. somewhat that resembles a 
‘public assembly. They accustom 
‘ them to know their own powers, and 
‘to acquire a command of themselves 
‘in Reading and Speaking.” 

The terms of admission to these 
Lectures, we are informed, are very 
moderate ; and we earnestly recommend 
the undertaking to attention and en- 
cquragement. 





VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 

Human invention has been exercised 
for several ages, to account for the va- 
rious irregularities of the earth. While 
some philosophers see nothing but 
beauty, symmetry and order, there are 
others, who look upon the gloomy side 
of nature, enlarge upon its defects, 
and seem to consider the earth on which 
they tread, as one scene of extensive 
desolation. Beneath its surface they 
observe minerals and waters confusedly 
jumbled together; its different beds of 
earth irregularly lying upon each other ; 
mountains rising from places that once 
were level, and hills sinking into valleys ; 
whole regions swallowed by the sea, 
and others again rising out of its bosom ; 
all these they supposé to be but a few 
of the changes that have been wrought 
in our globe, and they send out ima- 
gination, to describe it in its primeval 
state of beauty. 

When we take a slight survey of the 
surface of our globe, a thousand objects 
offer themselves, which, though long 
known, yet still demand our curiosity. 
The most obvious beauty that every 
where strikes the eye is the verdant 
covering of the earth, which is formed 
by a happy mixture of shrubs and trees, 
of various magnitudes and uses. It 
has often been remarked that no co- 
lour. refreshes the sight so well as 
green; and it may be added, as a fur- 
ther proof of the assertion, that the in- 
habitants of those places, where the 
fields are continually white with snow; 
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generally become blind long before the 
usual course of nature. This advan- 
tage, which arises from the verdure of 
the fields, is not a little improved by 
their agreeable » inequalities. There 
are .scarcely two natural landscapes, 
that offer prospects entirely resembling 
each otheir; ther risings and depres- 
sions, their hills and valleys, are never 
entirely the same, but always offer some- 


thing new to entertain and refresh the. 


imagination. But, to increase the beau- 
ties of nature, the landscape is enli- 
vened by springs and lakes, and inter- 
sected by rivulets. These lend a 
brightness to the prospect; give motion 
and coolness to the air, and, what is 
much more important, furnish health 
and subsistance to animated nature. 

Such are the most obvious and tran- 
quil objects that every where offer; but 
there are others, of a more awful and 
magnificent kind; the mountain rising 
above the clouds and topped with snow; 
the river pouring down its sides, en- 
creasing as it runs, and losing itself at 
last in the ocean; the ocean spreading 
its immense sheet of waters over half 
of the globe, swelling and subsiding at 
well-known intervals, and’ forming a 
communication between the most dis- 
tant ports of the earth. 

If we leave those objects that seem 
most natural to our earth, and keep the 
same constant tenour, we are presented 
with the great irregularities of nature. 
The burning mountain, the abrupt pre- 
cipice, the unfathomable cavern, the 
headlong cataract, and the foaming 
whirlpool. 


In his voyage to the Houhynhnyms, 
Swirt, in the character of Capt Gut- 
LIVER, draws a tremendous picture of 
degenerate man. 

I enjoyed perfect health of body and 
tranquillity of mind; I did not feel the 
treachery or inconstaney of.a friend, nor 
the inquiries of a secret or open ene- 
my. I had no occasion: of » flatter- 
ing or pimping, to procure the favor 
of any..great man or. his: minion,. I 
wanted no fence: against fraud or: op- 
pression; here was neither physician 
todestroymy body, nor lawyer to ruin 
my fortune ; no informer to watch my 





words and actions, or forge accusations 
against me for hire. Here were no gi- 
bers, censurers, backbiters, pickpock- 
ets, highwaymen, housebreakers, attor- 


nies, bawds, byffoons, gamesters, poli- 


ticians, wits, spleneticks, tedious talk- 
ers, controverters; ravishers, mur- 
derers, robbers, virtuosoes; no leader 
or followers of party and faction; ne 
encouragers of vice by seducement or 
examples; no dungeon, axes, gibbets, 
whipping-posts or pillories ; no cheating 


shopkeepers or mechanicks; no pride, 


vanity or affectation; no fops, bullies, 
drunkards, whores or poxes; no ranting 
lewd expensive wives; no stupid proud 
pedants; no importunate, overbearing, 
quarrelsome, noisy, roaring, empty, 
conceited, swearing companions; no 
scoundrels, raised from the dust from 
the merit of their vices, or nobility 
thrown into it, on account of their vir- 
tues. 


To the genius of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith we are indebted for the follow- 
ing stanza. 


To a Green Chafer, on a White Rose. 


You dweil within a lovely bow’r, 
Little Chafer, gold and green, 
Nestling in the fairest flower, 

The rose of snow, the garden’s queen. 


There you drink the chrystal dew, 
And your shards as emeraids bright, 
And corslet of the ruby’s hue,’ 7 
Hide among the petals white. 


Your fringed feet may rest them there, 
And there your filmy wings may close, 
But do not wound the flowérs so fair, 
That shelters you in sweet repose. 


Insect! be not like him who dares 
On Pity’s bosom to intrude, 

And then that gentle bosom tears, 
With baseness and ingratitude. 


Yes, false one, triumph in my tears, 
And joy these flowing tears to view ! 

How just to wound that heart’s'repose, 
That gladly would have bled for you ! 


Yet, poor the pleasure thou hast: gain’d 
And very soon it will be o’er; 
That bosom, where thou long hast reigu’d, 
Shall fondly throb for thee no more. 
Nor. vainly think my tears, my sighs; 
Lov’es still unvanqtish’d power proclaim ; 
Each-drop that trickles from my eves 
But Helps to quench his dving flame. 
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SHAKSPEAR’S VERSES 


TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE, AFTEIR- 
WARDS HIS WIFE. 


Is there inne heavenne aught more fare, 
Than thou, sweete Nymphe of Avon fayre; 
Is there onne earthe a manne more trewe ! 
Thanne Willye Shakspear is toe youc. 
Though fyckle fortune prove unkinde, 
Stille dothe he leave herre wealthe behynde, 
She neere the hearte canne forme anew! 
Norre make thye Willys love unnetrue. 


Though age with wither’d hands doe strike 

The forme most fuyre the face most britte, 

Stille dothe the leave unnetouchedde ande 
tre we ; 

Thy Willys love ande friendshippe too. 

Though Deathe, with neverre faylynge 
blowe, 

Dothe Manne ande Babe alike brynge lowe! 

Yette dothe he take noughte butte hys due; 

Ande: strykes notte Willys hearte stille true. 


Synce thenne norre forretune deathe norre 
age, 

Can faythfulle Willys love asswage? 

Thenne doe I live ande dye forre youe ; 

Thy Willye syncere ande most trewe. 


BACCHANALIAN SONG. 


The glass like the Globe shall go round, 

While friends and good claret abound, 

In spite of your grave-preaching thinker; 

A good-fellow means a good drinker: 

When past three o’clock shall resound, 

Should any one prudently sober be found, 

We'll give him the nick-name of skinker. 
Old Noah, when lodg’d in his barge, 

Beheld himself floating at large, 

And viewed the waters around him, 

Yet hated that water should bound him. 

Men thought him shut up in the dark ; 

Lord, sir, if you had but stept into the Ark, 

You floating in claret had found him. 
The juice ofthe grape, all agree, 

Rejoices the jovial and free ; 

Then, Bacchus, thou hero of fable, 

We’ll tope with thee while we are able! 

For thou canst our sorrows dissolve, 

And therefore thy honor shall nightly de- 

volve 
On the first that falls under the table. 


I never knew a spriglitly lass, 
That was not dear to me, 

And freely I my heart could store 
With every one I see 

‘Tis not this or that alone, 
On whom my choice would fall, 

I do no more incline to one, 
Than I incline to all. 

‘¢ The circles bounding lines are they, 
Its center is my heart, 

Mv ready love the equal ray, 
That flows to every part. 
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The Rights of Man, says Eomunnp 
Bure, cannot be the rights of the 
people. For to bea people and to have 
these lights are things incompatible. 
The one supposes the presence, the 
other the absence, of @ state of civil so- 
ciety. The very foundation of the 
French commonwealth was false, and 
self-destructive ; hor can its principles 
be adopted in any country, without the 
certainty of bringing it to the same 
condition to which France reduced 
herself. 


In contemplating nature we _ shall 
often find the same substances possess- 
ed of contrary qualities, and producing 
opposite effects. Air, which liquefies 
one substance, dries up another. That 
fire which is sure to burn up the desart 
is often found, in other places, to assist 
the luxuriance of vegetation; and water, 
which, next to fire, is the most fluid 
substance upon earth, nevertheless gives 
all other bodies their firmness and du- 
rability; so that every element seems 
to be a powerful servant, capable either 
of good or ill, and only awaiting exter- 
nal direction to become the friend or 
the enemy of mankind. 


Barbers’ fuffs.—-Some of the best 
compositions lately noticed in the pa- 
pers printed in the metropolis of a 
sister state, and in which a particular 
acquaintance with heathen mythology 
and other classical acquirements is 
evinced, are the advertisements of Bar- 
bers. Their style is as smooth as the 
oil upon their hones, and their wit as 


keen as the edge of their razors. 
[ F. Museum. | 


A member of Parliament, who never 
spoke in the House of Commons but 
once, when, in the middle of a debate, a 
certain noisy member, looking accident- 
ly at him, bellowed “ hear, hear, hear,” 
calmly replied “ J never do any thing 
else, Sir.’ The answer immediately 
obtained the applause of the house. 


A: person of the name of Porter, be- 
ing intoxicated, was asked by a friend 
what he had been about. ‘ Oh,’ said 
he, “ I have only been turning a little 
Gin into Porter.” 
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For the Port Folio. 
Carlisle Now. 18th, 1806. 


if you think the following Ode (which I 
think beatiful) worthy of insertion in the 
Port Folio, you will oblige a Friend to me- 
rit, by its publication. The author is a 
youth of 18. His poetical talents began 
early to display themselves; and his produc- 
tions are numerous. But, as my Pupil, I 
might be thought vain in commending him to 
your particular Notice.— 7/is was in the con- 
clusion of a letter addressed to me, like 
many others weekly,—some of which are 
vastly superior in sentiment and imagery.— 

Iam, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Jonn CAMPBELL. 


ODE TO VIRTUE. 


Thou guardian of my early youth. 
Shall I to thee no tribute pay ? 

Who form’d my soul to love and truth, 
And hung thy lamp to cheer my way. 


0, yes,—my raptur’d heart shall pour 
Unnumber’d praises to thy name, 
Who gav’st to me such precious store, 
And made my breast a holy fane. 


What's beauty, wealth, or pow’r to thee, 
But fading, fleeting, empty toys! 

Awhile they please ; but soon we see 
How worthless all their idle joys.— 


But, O! with thee what pleasures reign ! 
Such as to happy spirits giv’n ; 

Angels adorn thy beauteous train, 

In all the native grace of heav’n.— 


What glorious views thou dost unfold, 
Beyond this earth’s contracted sphere ! 
When space and time away have roli’d, 
And we on other worlds appear.— 


in this dark vale of sorrow, too, 
Propitious if thou deign’st to smile, 
Still brighter scenes appear in view ; 
Which oft our ling’ring steps beguile. 


Thou canst the lonely desart cheer, 
And glad the tray’llers drooping heart ; 
Bid poverty have nought to fear 

"Neath fickle fortune’s cruel smart. 


Not with the vain and giddy throng, 
Dost thou, all-beautous! love to dwell ; 
To such thy bliss can ne’er belong, 

Thy sacred joys they ne’er can tell. 


Behold that chaste and happy pair, . 
Which tenant yonder humble cot! 

‘Tis peace and love proclaim thee there 
And sweet contentment cheers their lot. 


Thrice happy they, who thus delight 
To steal with thee their hours away! 
Nor racking cares disturb by night, 
Nor vain desires intrude by day, 
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Their lives run on one even course 
From.discord and from folly free, 

Still looking tow’rds that heav’nly source 
Where centers all felicity. 


When ev’n at last pale death doth come, 
And olip, of life, the slender tie, 
What raptures at the thought of home, 
Falter the tongue and close the eye ! 


Banks of Codorus. 


ee See 


On hearing a Lady play on the Piano-Forte. 


What enchanting sounds I hear 
Thrilling on my list’ning ear! 
Like the exalted hymns of Love 
Warbled round the throne of Jove! 
Lively, brisk, or softly slow, 
How the pow’rful raptures flow ! 
Ev’ry stinging care disarm’d, 
Ev’ry grief to slumber charm'd! 
O the magic, O the pain, 
Multiply’d in ev’ry strain, 

While the fair musician flings 

Her fingers o’er the quiv’ring strings ' 
Lovely charmer, sing away, 

Melt us with your soothing lay ! 
How the airs of Ramsay flow, 

From your fingers white as snow ; 
How the voice its magic blends 

As each trembling note ascends! 

Sometimes with this noble art, 
That subdues the hardest heart, 
Join the pencil’s wond’rous aid 
In your mimic world display’d. 
With these fair endowments join 
Fairer virtues—charms divine ; 
Like the pair from whom ve spring’, 
To their full perfection bring 
All the various inborn seeds 
Rip’ning in your gen’rous deeds. 
Learn to shade the balm of bliss 
On the heart that-feels distress. 
Thus vour beauty will assume 
A progressive height’ning bloom, 
Not to wear with age away 
Till the lamp of life decay. 


ie 
A DESPAIRING LADY. 


By the despair that swel!s these eyes! 
By all the pangs of grief like mine ; 
By my confusion, by the joys, 
That fatal night I first was thine ! 

By all that can thy pity move, 
This humble plight, this falling tear ! 
Let me adjure my charming love 
Tl’ unkind th’ unjust design forbear. 


Thus the forlorn Eliza sung 
Beneath a willow’s mournful shade, 
While winds and waves in concert rung 
And sigh’d and murmur’d thro’ the glade. 


F.C. C. 











Then with atear enrich’d the stream 
And, undistinguish’d, cried like thee ! 
’Mongst vulgar loves my purer flame 
Hastes to oblivion’s common sea. 


Ungrateful youth !_ born to destroy, 
Yet hither nature calls thine eves ; 
Thy other self—this Heav’nly boy, 
Dear-otispring of our guilty joys. 

She stopp’d, she sigh’d, and sunk to death, 
Calmly—as infants to their rest: 
While love thus hung:on her last breath, 
O heav’n! be He yet ever blest. 
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Thus, when a swain attempts to speak 
By love urged on to say 

How he adores, quick glows his cheek, 
His accents die away. 


But by this rule you'll ever find 
The blush of crimson true, 
The index of a generous mind, 
Sincere, humane and true. 


3- 





ON A THUNDER STORM. 


| When murky night involves the black’ning 


Pole, 





———— 
SINE ARTE DECOR. 


Beauty, whence is thy control, 
Divine enchantress of the soul, 
Mystic source of strangest pleasure 
Nature’s loveliest choicest treasure ! 


Does thy gentle witchcraft lie 
In the soul-enliven’d eye, 

Or in the smile untaught by art, 
The faithful index of the heart? 


Dost thou in dewy fetters dwell, 
Within the dimple’s fairy cell, 

Or where beneath the yielding vest 
Faintly swells “ th’ alternate breast ?” 


Dost thou love the Virgin’s: cheek, 
When first.its morning blushes break, 
Or the balmy sigh that breathes 
Purer sweets than vernal wreaths. 


Dost thou with the blushing rose 

On Isabella’s lip repose, 

Where each dawning grace abides, 
And ever-youthful love presides ! 
Though we oft may trace thee there, 
Sweetly charming every eye, 

Art thou not lovelier in the tear, 
The Pledge of Sensibility ! 


Philadelphia October 11, 1806. C. F. 





Dear. Anna, to,your question, why 
Lovers so bashful are, 

i can return but one reply, 

One reason for their fear. 


*Tis said, and so the poets sung, 

That modesty and love 

Are twins from beauteous Venus sprung, 
Born in the realms above. 


Descending to our earth they came, 
When Jove did thus ordain, 

‘‘ Their votaries shall be the same, 
And béth united reign.” 





And oe storms in dark confusion 
roll; 

When fiery meteors, issuing from the womb 

Of sulph’ry vapours, blaze athwart the 
gloom ; 

While peals of thunder, with tremendous 
roar, 

Are heard from hill to dale—from shore to 
shore ; 

Then mortals see the truth with op’ning 
eyes, 

And thoughtless folly seems a moment wise. 

The trembling sinner dreads th’ avenging 


rod, 
And atheists on their knees confess a God. 
J.M. Q—t—n. 
EPIGRAMS. 


On the promotion of the Rev. Mr, Fawcett 
to the rectory of Snoring in Norfolk. 
Ottum Divos rogat, &c. 
Why does the Sailor leave his cot, 
And brave the stormy seas, 
But that, at length, he may arrive, 
Safe in the port of éase ; 
And why at Cam was Faweett ere, 
O’er books so long a poring, 
But that, at last, he miglit retire 
In peace to take his Snoring. 


L’Obstination Philosophique. 


Un philosophe fameux 
S’écriait autrefois dans des douleurs poig- 
nantes, 
O goutte, en vain tu me tourmentes, 
Tu n’es pas un mal a mes yeux! 
A celui de ce sage austére 
Mon aveuglement est égal ; 
Bien que par ses rigueurs Chloris me déses- 
pére, 
Je n’avoiirai jamais gue Vamour: sojt un 
mal. 
CHAUDRUC. 
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